testamentary  evidence  would  have  added  immeasurably  to  our 
understanding  of  discipline  as  a mechanism  of  social  control.  That 
would  have  proved  a most  valuable  exercise.  Dr  Graham’s  attention, 
however,  is  so  firmly  focused  on  Scotland  that  the  solitary  chapter  on 
France,  which  appears  almost  as  an  afterthought — obliquely  alluded 
to  in  the  title  as  ‘Scotland  and  Beyond’ — does  not  adequately  do 
justice  to  this  comparative  dimension.  The  volume  is  beautifully 
produced  by  Brill. 

James  Kirk 
University  of  Glasgow 

The  Scots  College  Paris  1603-1792.  By  Brian  M.  Halloran. 
Edinburgh:  John  Donald  Publishers  Ltd.,  1997.  Pp.226.  £30.00. 

This  work  fills  a blank  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  colleges  abroad, 
and  for  that  reason  must  be  welcomed.  A good  point  about  the  work  is 
that  it  covers  all  the  college  history  from  1603  to  the  French 
Revolution. 

The  opening  chapter  traces  its  history  from  the  foundation  of  the 
so-called  Grisy  bursary  by  the  bishop  of  Moray  in  1325  for  Scots 
university  students  in  Paris,  till  1603  when  the  college  as  such  was 
established  by  the  refugee  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  James  Beaton. 
When  its  revenues  were  in  danger  of  confiscation  by  the  French 
king’s  Scots  Guards,  they  were  won  back  largely  by  the  efforts  of 
Thomas  Winterhop  or  Winthrop,  who  is  here  said  to  be  a master  of 
arts  of  Glasgow  University,  though  unrecorded  in  that  university’s 
annals.  His  first  appearance  in  Paris  is  given  as  1556,  but  already  he 
was  enrolled  in  the  Paris  rector’s  book  shortly  after  16  December 
1547  (Paris,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  MS  Lat.  9954,  fo.  75).  A 
tantalising  list,  printed  without  comment,  of  bursars  and  bishops 
linked  to  the  college  was  drawn  up  in  1782  by  the  then  principal.  This 
includes  a possible  John  de  Walterstona  in  1334  (for  whom,  see 
D.E.R.  Watt,  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Scottish  Graduates  to  1410, 
Oxford,  1977,  563)  to  a frankly  impossible  Bishop  William  Turnbull, 
mistakenly  described  as  archbishop,  and  also  as  of  “Durrisdeir”, 
which  he  was  not,  though  his  successor  was.  Although  the  author 
wishes  to  postulate  a college  building  in  Paris  before  1603,  this  is 
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extremely  unlikely.  Winthrop  himself  lodged  in  the  college  of 
Beauvais  in  1563  and  at  the  Lateran  college  in  1580  (Columba  House, 
Edinburgh,  Catholic  Archives,  Book  of  Grisy,  fos.  36  and  62v).  There 
were  Beaton  bursars  and  Queen  Mary  bursars,  though  not  all  at  Paris, 
and  doubtless  Paris  was  envisaged  as  a collegiate  centre,  to  be 
replaced,  however,  by  Pont-a-Mousson. 

The  nature  of  the  college  was  that  it  took  on  both  lay  and  clerical 
students.  Though  the  statutes  of  1707  fixed  a low  limit  admission  age 
of  fifteen,  this  was  in  practice  ignored,  especially  for  young  scions  of 
the  aristocracy.  Ordinations  were  few  in  number,  but  all  of  Scots. 
Preferential  places  existed  for  those  from  Moray  diocese,  Beatons 
especially  of  Creich,  Gordons  of  Letterfourie  or  of  Huntly,  but  very 
few  students  came  from  families  of  rank.  The  superior  was  the  Paris 
prior  of  the  Carthusains.  By  1707  there  were  three  college  officials 
(principal,  procurator  and  prefect  of  studies)  and  lists  are  provided 
from  1604  (principals),  1664  (procurators)  and  1653  (prefects  of 
studies).  From  time  to  time  vice-principals  are  also  extant.  A 
programme  of  study  existed,  with  an  allowance  of  times  for  games  or 
a recreational  walk.  College  income  was  partly  pre-Reformation,  the 
farm  at  Grisy,  and  Thomas  Randolph  of  Moray’s  foundation  of  1339, 
and  partly  post-Reformation,  Andrew  Ramsay  in  1580.  Beaton  also 
granted  the  residue  of  his  estate  “which  amounted  to  80,000”  (no 
currency  mentioned).  Robert  Barclay,  principal  in  1665,  left  money  in 
his  will;  John  Law  provided  9,000  livres  tournois  and,  when  Law’s 
banking  system  collapsed,  the  French  cancelled  his  bequest,  though  a 
small  portion  was  eventually  salvaged.  Other  monies  were  also 
received,  though  a legacy  by  Queen  Mary  (mentioned  in  1712)  is 
somehow  overlooked  ( Historical  Manuscripts  Commission:  Stuart 
Papers,  vii,  699). 

The  account  of  the  early  principals  derives  largely  from  Malcom 
V.  Hay,  except  that  room  is  made  for  Robert  Philp,  whose  co- 
principal before  1617  was  apparently  David  Chalmers,  whom  the 
author,  following  M.V.  Hay,  mistakenly  calls  Chambers.  Dempster 
gives  the  Scots  form  of  the  Latin  Camerarius  in  this  instance  as 
“Chalmer”.  Reference  to  Thomas  Chambers,  almoner  to  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  ought  also  to  read  Chalmers.  The  Jesuit,  William  Crichton, 
writing  to  Matteo  Barberini  from  Carpentras,  mentioned  David  as 
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doctor  in  both  laws  and  advocate;  he  must  be  identified  as  the  David 
Chalmers  entered  advocate  in  1607  ( The  Faculty  of  Advocates,  ed.  Sir 
F.J.  Grant,  Scottish  Record  Society,  1944,  33;  J.  Durkan,  “Some  Scots 
in  Rome”,  Innes  Review,  xxvii,  44).  A brief  account  of  David  by 
Thomas  Chalmers  is  in  Paris,  Bibl.  Nationale,  MS  Lat.  6069  (S),  fo. 
37;  this  gives  his  precise  death  date  as  18  January  1641.  It  also 
accurately  notes  his  period  of  rule  at  Paris  as  for  four  years  and 
mentions  his  age,  70,  which  provides  a birth-date  of  c.  1579.  Here 
Gilbert  Blackhal  is  styled  chaplain  to  the  English  “Blue  Nuns”  at 
Paris  ( Diary  of  the  “Blue  Nuns”  at  Paris,  Catholic  Record  Scoiety, 
1910,  15).  The  author  gives  a good  account  of  Robert  Barclay, 
principal  (died  1682).  He  points  out  that  the  new  college  building  of 
the  1660s  was  due  to  Barclay’s  initiative.  The  quality  of  student 
intake  improved  likewise,  though  Barclay  fought  a running  battle  with 
Fr.  James  Macbreck  of  the  Jesuit  college  in  Paris,  whose  aim  was  to 
entice  these  good  students  into  his  college. 

Subsequent  principals  get  fuller  treatment.  Lewis  Innes  (1682- 
1713)  developed  a close  relationship  with  the  exiled  king,  James  VII, 
one  of  whose  first  concerns  was  the  appointment  of  a bishop,  the 
Revolution  which  had  deposed  the  king  postponing  an  appointment 
until  1695,  for  priests  on  the  mission  had  endangered  lives.  Innes’ 
second-in-command,  Charles  Whiteford,  was  not  an  unqualified 
success,  yet  managed  to  succeed  to  the  principalship  in  1713.  The 
main  issues  affecting  the  college  were  Jacobitism  and  Jansenism. 
Louis  Innes  was  often  an  absentee  official,  his  Jacobite  enthusiasms 
deflecting  his  attention  from  the  job  in  hand.  The  college  became 
wholeheartedly  Jacobite,  playing,  the  author  argues,  a not 
insignificant  role  in  a cause  that  failed.  More  significant  were  the 
college’s  Jansenist  links,  here  analysed  quite  minutely.  Yet  the 
question  how  Jansenism  came  to  have  such  a hold  on  otherwise 
orthodox  priests  is  never  adequately  addressed,  especially  in  the 
section  on  Thomas  Innes.  There  are  some  papers  of  St  Cyran, 
preserved  in  the  Biliotheque  Mazarine,  which  are  not  explored.  Some 
of  our  own  Catholic  contemporaries  might  have  had  difficulties  as 
had  Innes  with  the  bull  Unigenitus  (which  anathematised,  for 
example,  vernacular  liturgies),  a “flawed  document”  the  author 
agrees,  whose  doctrine  he  nevertheless  pronounces  “sound”.  The 
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author  is  not  afraid  to  tackle  Thomas  Innes  himself  on  this  point  and 
for  his  neglect  of  the  college  on  behalf  of  his  historical  studies. 
Misunderstandings  between  bishops  and  staff,  or  between  Rome  and 
staff,  are  explored,  yet  without  enough  heed  paid  to  the  subject’s 
complexity.  One  notes  the  absence  in  the  bibliography  of  many  of  the 
recent  studies  on  Jansenism.  One  can  also  agree  that  Alexander 
Geddes  was  not  a typical  Scots  cleric,  while  wishing  to  assert  his 
important  advances  in  biblical  criticism.  It  is  a pity,  moreover,  that  the 
author  has  not  examined  the  library  of  Alexander  Gordon  (died  1724), 
which  might  have  illuminated  Gordon’s  general  position. 

In  the  account  of  the  college  archives,  the  early  period  deserves 
more  attention.  Besides  what  Beaton  brought  (and  later  augmented)  in 
1560  from  Glasgow  (and  he  had  to  leave  much  behind),  there  are  the 
forty  or  so  Beaton-owned  books  donated  to  Glasgow  University  by  his 
Protestant  successor,  James  Boyd;  the  Henry  Sinclair  collection 
which  included  the  council  material  published  in  translation  by  the 
Scottish  History  Society;  the  Hamilton  “recueil”;  and  some  at  least  of 
Giovanni  Ferrerio’s  letters  to  Scotland.  It  was  probably  at  the  Paris 
college  that  notes  on  Scottish  saints  by  John  Hunter,  exiled  last  prior 
of  the  Glasgow  Dominicans,  were  deposited,  used  as  they  were  by 
David  Chalmers  in  his  book;  and  much  else. 

There  are  some  odd  misspellings:  expatriots,  Barbarino,  Bishop 
Jean  Soannes  (for  Soannen)  of  Senez,  Mongerons  for  Montgeron. 
According  to  the  “blue  Nuns”,  Principal  Alexander  Gordon  was 
actually  Peter  Alexander  Gordon.  All  in  all,  it  is  good  to  have  a full 
history  of  the  college  and  to  find  a busy  parish  priest  finding  time  to 
attack  this  subject  and  to  throw  considerable  light  on  it. 

John  Durkan 
University  of  Glasgow 

Glasgow’s  Gaelic  Churches:  Religion  in  an  Urban  Setting  1690- 
1995.  By  Ian  R.  MacDonald.  Edinburgh:  The  Knox  Press,  1995. 
£4.50.  ISBN  0 904422  66  6. 

In  the  late  medieval  town  of  Glasgow,  the  Gaelic  speaker  from  the 
none-too-distant  Highland  hinterland  would  have  been  a familiar 
figure,  but  it  is  only  in  the  late  17th  century  that  a recognisable,  self- 
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